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CITIZEN FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN WISCONSIN 


Following discussions last fall between the Commission and representatives 
of the Wisconsin Library Association, a Joint Extension Committee of 3 com- 
missioners and two association members was set up to plan a more effective 
and far reaching plan of library service for the State. As a result of its thinking 
so far, the Committee now has several objectives in view: 

(a) To work out a pattern of statewide public library service that will set 
minimum standards and a general goal toward which all can work. It is hoped 
to print these standards as a supplement to the Bulletin this spring. 

(b) To stimulate the formation of Citizens’ Library Committees, first on a 
county level, and later on community and state levels, to act as permanent 
back logs for building this new service. 

(c) To begin studying, not in too formal a fashion, the resources of the vari- 
ous counties and sections—economic, social, educational, library, financial, eth- 
nic, geographical, etc.—in order that more effective units of service, probably 
county or regional units, can be planned that will put good educational read- 
ing service at the door of everyone at least cost and without violating local 
autonomy in essential matters. The Rural Sociology Department of the Univer- 
sity under the direction of Commissioner John Barton will help with this task. 

(d) To work toward practical demonstrations of these new patterns of serv- 
ice in selected regions. 
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(e) To add an additional field worker to the Commission staff to help carry 
out these specific plans. 

The following paragraphs attempt to throw additional light on the purposes 
behind the second objective—Citizens’ Library Committees—since that is to be 
the theme of the District meetings this spring. 

These county-wide Citizens’ Committees are being thought of not as mere 
ornamental backgrounds or temporarily assembled crowds to raise the volume 
of the cry for better support, but rather as deep, indigenous, slowly built root 
systems which will not only guarantee institutional stamina and endurance 
through long years to come but will encourage habits of self-reliant democratic 
action in local communities so that their libraries (and their other institutions 
as well) will truly express them and strengthen the waning trust in popular 
initiative and grass-roots democracy. 

To be more productive than any one of the thousand and one committees 
and organizations that are created daily these Citizens’ Library Committees 
must be built of and around an ideal of needed human service. They must be 
built primarily of people who see in the public library greater possibilities as 
an aid to intelligent living than it has yet achieved. They must be the embodi- 
ment of belief in the feasibility of “a community intelligence service. . . . This 
community intelligence service will be a center as familiar to every inhabitant 
as the local post-office, and as inevitably patronized. It will constitute the cen- 
tral intelligence service of the town and county not only for ‘polite’ literature, 
but for every commercial and vocational field of information that it may prove 
practicable to enter. . .. Obviously such an institution in a small town will not 
possess an extensive collection of books and materials, but it will be in close 
working connection with towns and cities where such collections are and 
where such collections are and where answers to questions . . . and books on 
loan can be speedily secured at a trifling fee. . . .” 

The little book from which these excerpts are taken might well serve as the 
first and main test for a useful member of a Citizens’ Library Committee. If he 
is inspired by Wm. S. Learned’s The American public library and the diffusion 
of knowledge (1924) he is a likely prospect. (Incidentally, I wish every trustee 
and librarian in the state would read or re-read this little masterpiece, which 
to me is still more timely and vital than anything of its kind that has appeared 
in the 25 years since it was written.) 

That is the first and main characteristic of a Library Committeeman. A sec- 
ond is that he should represent some main group of potential users of a “Com- 
munity intelligence center”—the person who should have vocational informa- 
tion or guidance, the parent, the homemaker, the children and teen-agers in 
their floundering out-of-school interests, the great class of people of all ages 
unconsciously hungry for wider horizons and deeper understandings of the 
problems of common living, the people with an unutilized civic and social con- 
science and interest, and so on. In short, represent interests of possible users 
of a community intelligence service rather than the established organizations 
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in the community or factions, or even geographical districts though in a coun- 
ty committee some fair geographical representation should be attempted. They 
may or may not include trustees, the educated, the cultured, the book lovers, 
the prominent, or even the so-called community “leaders.” 


What, then, is a Citizens’ Library Committee’s job? Essentially it is to form 
a rallying center for interest and support in establishing a county-wide or dis- 
trict library system, to work with the State Library Commission advisers or 
other specialists in planning the service, and to stand by permanently after its 
establishment as advisers or representatives of the user point-of-view and as 
loyal friends and guardians. Trustees of local libraries should welcome such 
groups, use them at every opportunity and heed their advices in so far as 
possible. If and when these Committee groups become genuinely effective, 
they should be the recruiting ground for trustees for a county library and 
should be looked on as an essential democratic leaven in the management of 
the library system. 

More specifically, the job of these county committees is fourfold: (1) to study 
and discuss, (2) to plan, (3) to stimulate action, and (4) to stand guard and aid 
throughout the life of a county library system. 


The first phase, group study and discussion, should be enjoyable. It can be 
under the guidance of a State Commission field worker or an able local li- 
brarian but should rest on a foundation of individual preparatory reading. 
First, there should be a few readings to fire the imagination with the potential- 
ities of an area library system that will afford true “community intelligence 
services” in the several communities. W. S. Learned’s The American public li- 
brary and the diffusion of knowledge, mentioned above, or his chapter in 
Helping adults to learn*; parts of Libraries and adult education (1926) a report 
of a study by the American Library Association; and parts of Helping adults 
to learn, (1939), will give this background. Then a few selected readings to 
examine the reasons for the more effective county or regional library system, 
such as: parts of C. B. Joeckel’s Government of the American public library 
(1936); his article “Design for a regional library service unit” in the Library 
Quarterly, vol. XII, No. 3, July 1942, pp. 571-582; Mildred Sandoe’s County 
Library Primer (1942) or Gretchen Knief Schenk’s County library primer now 
in preparation for the American Library Association; A state plan for library 
development, proposals for improving public library service in the State of 
New York, by Edmund H. Crane and others (1947); Post-war standards for 
public libraries (1943). These are suggestions, not prescriptions. There are 
other equally important sources of background knowledge that might be added 
or substituted. The State Commission is arranging to make such collections of 
study materials available to citizen and library groups over the state. 


The second step is to study and discuss local county conditions and re- 
* A Community Intelligence Service, p. 206-223 in Helping adults to learn, the library in 
action, edited by John Chancellor. (1939.) 
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sources (library, economic, social, etc.) against this background of information 
and to see what workable plans can be agreed on. 

The third step is to take these plans for discussion and explanation to larger 
local public home demonstration groups, farm organizations, town meetings, 
teachers groups, chambers of commerce, etc., and finally to town and county 
boards. It should be apparent now why the preliminary study and discussion 
within the citizens group itself is necessary. Ultimate success depends in no 
small measure on the strength of the convictions and the bulwarks of informa- 
tion possessed by the Citizens’ Committees. 

Finally the fourth job of a Citizens’ Committee will begin with the estab- 
lishment of a county or regional system, for such a system must continue to 
grow and improve and be strengthened. The Committee must continue in- 
definitely to study, learn, weigh, plan, and exert steady and informed pressure 
from beneath. Educational institutions will not be educational if they become 
static or if they lag material and economic progress as they do today in many 
cases. They must get ahead and lead if they are to be useful at all. 


How might such Committees be formed? By the time tried method of one 
or a few people, genuinely interested in the objective suggested above, gradu- 
ally gathering about them others who share that objective and who truly repre- 
sent the varying points-of-view of users. Very likely this coalescing process 
may have to be started by a field worker from the State Commission or by a 
local librarian. 


Additional detailed suggestions on the establishment and functions of these 
county-wide Citizens’ Library Committees will be given later by the State 
Commission. This whole policy of building citizen foundations will certainly 
not be easy, nor rapid. It is open to the belittling charge, often heard in a 
speedy, materialistic age, of being “idealistic,” as though idealism were always 
unpractical. It seems to me, however, another case of a choice between the 
slow, deep rooted, and hard but permanent ways and the rapid, superficial, 
and easy but short-lived course. When a long time view is taken these seem- 
ingly idealistic and unpractical methods often become the most practical and 
enduring. If democratic theory—the theory of life of, by and for the people— 
is to make peace with and use of the octopus of mechanistic materialism that 
has settled over us, men and women in the small places and simple vocations 
must take new faith in themselves, learn to learn together, discuss together, 
initiate together in small community groups for their own good. At the same 
time they must learn the trick of large area planning and cooperation with 
other community groups so that they can benefit from the economics of large 
scale operation in material spheres without suffering from its tyranny over the 
human spirit. That, briefly, is the philosophical basis for trying to found coop- 
erative, area-wide library service on the understanding and initiative of small 
groups of earnest citizens in small communities. 

—John Chancellor, 


Wisconsin Library Commission 
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The Traveling Library has some copies of the following, and is endeavoring 
to secure more. If there are libraries that have extra copies to loan outside 
their immediate communities, will you make this information known. You may 
notify the Library Extension Office, Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, B-103 State 
Office Building, Madison 2. 


Chancellor, John, ed. Helping adults to learn, the library in action, 1939. 
A. L. A. $3. 

Crane, Edmund, H., and others. A state plan for library development; propos- 
als for improving public library service in the State of New York. 1947. 
State Education Department, Division of Research, Albany, N. Y. 

Joeckel, C. B. Design for a regional library service unit, in The Library Quar- 
terly, Vol. XII, No. 3, July 1942, pp. 571-582. 

Joeckel, C. B. Government of the American public library. 1935. Univ. of 
Chicago, $3. 

Learned, William S. The American public library and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. 1924. Harcourt. (O.P.) : 

Libraries and adult education; a report of a study by American Library As- 
sociation, 1926. A. L. A. (O. P.) 

Postwar standards for public libraries. 1943. A. L. A. $1.50 

Sandoe, Mildred. County library primer. 1942. Wilson, $2.25 

Schenk, Gretchen Knief. County library primer. (In preparation.) A. L. A. 


The tentative draft of the Commission statement of standards for an ex- 
tended public library service for the State, explaining the objectives toward 
which the Joint Extension Committee intends to work, is compiled and is being 
sent to a number of authorities in this and other states for correction and 
amplification. When all these criticisms are assembled the Joint Committee 
will edit it and make final decisions. It will then be printed as a supplement to 
the May Bulletin. A member of the Joint Committee will appear at each Dis- 
trict meeting to discuss the standards and make plans for the organization of 
Citizens’ Committees. 





LIBRARY COMMISSION DEPARTMENTS—PERSONNEL 
AND SERVICES 


Since there has been some confusion regarding the various departments of 
service in the Wisconsin Free Library Commission—their location, personnel 
and duties, this number of the Bulletin has been planned in an effort to clarify 
all service which is available. Although the Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion of the University is not a part of the Free Library Commission, 
its services are so closely tied in with other state library services that it has 
been included here. Addresses are given for every department and it will in- 
sure more prompt response if your inquiry is addressed to the proper in- 
dividual. O. M. T. 
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Free Library Commission Board 

The Commission has a seven-member board consisting of four members ap- 
pointed by the Governor for terms of five years each, with the president of 
the University, the state superintendent of Public Instruction, and the director 
of the State Historical Society, as ex officio members. 

The Commission elects a chairman and vice-chairman from its own mem- 
bership and employs a secretary. Members receive no salary but are reim- 
bursed their actual expenses when attending meetings. The present personnel 
of the Commission is: 

John Callahan, State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, 

Madison, chairman. 

John Chancellor, Mount Horeb, RFD 1, vice-chairman. 

Edwin B. Fred, President, University of Wisconsin. 

Clifford L. Lord, Director, State Historical Society, Madison 5. 

John R. Barton, Department of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Thomas, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. Charles Veslak, Shawano. 

C. B. Lester, Secretary, State Capitol, Madison 2. 

Under the law “the secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Commission, keep accurate accounts of its financial transactions, have charge 
of its work in organizing new libraries and improving those already established, 
and in general perform such duties as may from time to time be assigned him 
by said Commission.” Therefore all business and financial records are main- 
tained through this office. 

The legislative reference work is so distinct that it is responsible directly to 
the Commission on all matters of policy and personnel. 

The other Commission activities, administered by the secretary, are con- 
ducted through two main divisions: book supply and reference service through 
the Traveling Library Department, and public library advisory services, in- 
cluding book selection, through the Library Extension Department. 

Certification records, transferred to the Commission in 1945, are maintained 
in the Secretary's office. 

C. B. Lester, Secretary 
Library Extension Department 

This department has offices in the State Office Building, two blocks from 
the Capitol. The Library Extension and Book Selection offices are located 
with the Traveling Library on the first basement level. Visitors are always 
welcome. 

Personnel in this department includes at present Elizabeth Burr, Library 
Advisor in charge of Children’s Work, and Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Public 
Library Advisor. Both may be addressed: B-103 State Office Building, Madi- 
son 2. The Book Selection position has been vacant since Miss Mary K. Reely’s 
retirement on August Ist. Some of the work of this position has been carried 
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by Mrs. Thompson since September Ist with the result that parts of the Ad- 
visory work have not had proper attention. 


Public Library Advisor 

As a member of the Library Extension Department the general function of 
the Public Library Advisor is the extension of library service to all parts of the 
state and a definite concern for improving the quality of existing library serv- 
ice. As a part of this work the Advisor will collect and make available for use 
of all libraries, statistics on library service, personnel, salaries, library costs and 
budgets. For this purpose the recent questionnaire was sent to libraries with 
the annual report. The information gleaned in this way will supplement that 
of the annual report and will form a file of much needed statistics. These statis- 
tics will be arranged by population groups and will be not only a basis for 
comparison, but for raising standards as well. Every effort will be made to 
adapt A. L. A. standards to Wisconsin needs. 

Material on library trends is being collected for the files in this office. The 
object of this collection is to make available to librarians information on such 
subjects as audio visual services, library building, bookmobiles, A. L. A. poli- 
cies and plans, and library activities in other states. 

Whenever possible it is the responsibility of this department to aid in place- 
ment of librarians in positions in Wisconsin libraries. Every opportunity to as- 
sist in recruitment will be given attention. 

It is the aim of this department to maintain an advisory service for librar- 
ians, boards of trustees, and citizen groups interested in library development. 
Field visits to libraries in the past have been a regular part of this program 
and an attempt was made to visit every library at least once during the year. 
This policy has been changed, because of added duties, to yisits on request 
for the most part. A library board wishes to have the service surveyed and 
recommendations made, a new, untrained librarian needs assistance, the book 
or periodical collection needs weeding, a librarian wants aid in planning the 
budget or wishes you to meet with the Library Board. Citizen groups desiring 
advice about library service seek it through personal conference or corres- 
pondence. 

Other means of providing advisory service of this department are possible 
through the Workshops, the eight District meetings, the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin and the Guideposts for Book Buyers. 


Book Selection 

It is the responsibility of this department to edit the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, 10 issues a year and index, and the Guideposts for Book Buyers. The 
latter is a mimeographed sheet of book news and other general information 
for librarians which is sent out about the 15th of the month. Since the purpose 
of the Guideposts is to bring you advance news, we hope that after the head 
librarian has read it the copy may be posted for or routed to other members 
of the staff. 
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Adult book titles must be selected and requested from book publishers. 
They must be read and suitable titles chosen for annotating and listing. During 
1947, 949 juvenile and adult books were received and examined. 508 adult 
books were annotated and listed in the Bulletin. 

Adult book selection advice is available to librarians on request, including 
the preparation of bibliographies for various book selection purposes. A library 
may have money for a memorial collection with emphasis on nature books, 
other requests may be for guidance on selecting books for religious collection, 
a parents’ collection or a basic small collection. Advice regarding the purchase 
of reference books is often given as well as advice on weeding the reference 
collection. Some book and radio talks are also given. 


Orrilla M. Thompson 


Library Advisor in Charge of Children’s Work 

The children’s specialist has two equal responsibilities—the first of which has 
to do with juvenile book selection; the second with library extenion as regards 
work with children and young people. 

The duties of book selection consist of reading advance copies of children’s 
books, evaluating these books for Wisconsin libraries and annotating them 
with buying information for listing in the Bulletin. Another part of this work 
are the requests for selective lists of books from librarians and organizations 
such as Homemakers. Questions also come from librarians and individuals on 
selection of children’s books (a mother wants to know whether to buy Comp- 
ton’s or World Book for her child; WHA asks for help in choosing titles for 
Book Trails; a librarian needs material for a talk on children’s illustrators, and 
books to illustrate it.) 

As to library extension in the children’s and young people’s field, this part 
of the work is of advisory nature to any and every librarian who wants help 
in developing work with boys and girls in existing libraries, and working with 
librarians, organizations, school people and citizen groups in furthering county 
and regional development to increase reading opportunities for urban and 
rural children. During visits to existing libraries, help is given in book selec- 
tion, weeding collections, aid in methods of reading guidance, story hours, 
work with children’s organized groups, school cooperation, book talks, advice 
on shelving, furniture, etc. The children’s librarian goes to small libraries on 
request to give book talks or story hours; to weed collections; to train volunteer - 
help for pre-school and regular story hours. 

Working with the trained children’s librarians of the state, helping to plan 
and put on programs for state, section, district meetings, and the Workshops, 
sponsored by the Commission; and meeting with the school librarians of the 
state in the interest of school and public library cooperation, and lectures to 
the library students at the University of Wisconsin are other phases of the 
work in extending service in the children’s field. 

Elizabeth Burr 
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Supervisor of Rural Library Extension Service 

While this position has not yet been filled, it is hoped that it soon will be. 
The new extension worker will be primarily concerned with building the citi- 
zen support groups, working with them and the librarians in several counties 
to develop county and regional systems, and with public relations generally. 
He or she will also share with the other field workers, the head of the Travel- 
ing Library, the Secretary of the Commission, and occasionally the Commis- 
sion members, the Workshops, District meetings, and other in-service training 
schemes that may be developed for the personnel in the libraries of the state 
and for the information of citizen groups. O. M. T. 


Traveling Library and Study Club Department 

The Traveling Library and Study Club Department has been an important 
part of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission from its beginning in the 
1890s, charged with the duty of circulating books to public libraries, traveling 
library stations, study clubs, farming communities, charitable and penal insti- 
tutions under such conditions as shall make them the greatest good to the 
greatest number. It is also expected to aid in building up a better system of 
popular education for those who have finished their education in the schools, 
to furnish suitable outlines for study and to encourage the growth of study 
clubs. 

So its services are open both to the individual and the group, and its policy 
is to serve through existing local public libraries wherever possible, since this 
is the condition that makes for “the greatest good to the greatest number.” 
Hence, requests that come to the Traveling Library from communities where 
there are libraries open at least ten hours a week are either referred to that 
library, or filled by sending the book to the library, a card to the librarian 
telling for whom the book has been sent, and a card to the person who made 
the request asking him to call at the library for the book. 

Where a library has asked that all requests be referred rather than filled 
by material sent to the library, that is the procedure. Libraries in communities 
with teachers colleges or other schools that attract students likely to be more 
familiar with Traveling Library service than with local library service often 
make this request, that they may have an opportunity to tell the student what 
service is available locally. Sending the book to the library gives the librarian 
the chance to offer service and to explain her willingness to send for any book 
not in the local collection, also. 

The Traveling Library serves public libraries in two ways—by supplement- 
ing the local book collection with additional fresh material; by furnishing the 
book the small library cannot afford to buy for a limited demand or material 
on a subject in which the local collection is not strong. 

There are two varieties of collections for supplementing the book stock. 
First: the general collection (a third adult fiction, a third non-fiction, a third 
juvenile) such as is sent to Traveling Library stations also, which goes to the 
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library whose book fund is so small—often less than $100 a year—that it is im- 
possible for them to buy even the ordinary popular reading material. These 
boxes with about sixty books in a box go out for six month periods, and cost 
the library only the transportation both ways. They are made up when pur- 
chased, and since it is easy to keep record of boxes sent, no library need fear 
getting the same books over again within a five or ten year period. 

Second: For the library with a fairly well rounded collection that has spent 
its book fund and needs fresh books—books too new or too popular to go out 
for six months, the Traveling Library sends collections of 25 books for six 
weeks, on receipt of 25c in stamps to pay the outgoing postage, since they go 
by mail. These may be fiction or non-fiction, adult or juvenile or a mixture, 
or on whatever subject the library desires. 

But the service most used by libraries is the reference service. It is never 
necessary for any library, no matter how small, to turn away a borrower be- 
cause he wants a book not locally owned. The answer is “I will try to get it for 
you in Madison.” The T. L. will send books requested by author and title, or 
books on some special subject, or will find the answer to a question, the poem 
or quotation, whatever it may be—for the resources of Madison’s other state 
owned libraries are available to it. Books from the University Library, from 
libraries of law and medicine and agriculture, supplement the stock owned 
by the Traveling Library. Such requests are filled on three weeks loan, with 
the outgoing postage paid by this library. 

“And Study Club” in the name of the Department means that it stands 
ready to assist in planning the year’s program for any Study Club, or to send 
to the local library groups of outlines on a variety of subjects that the librarian 
may use in consulting with a local program committee in making study club 
plans. The local committee then submits the year’s program to the librarian, 
who checks the program for material available locally, and then sends it on 
to this Department. This Department then finds the necessary reference ma- 
terial for each topic and reserves it to be sent automatically, three weeks less 
a day before the date of each meeting, to the local library for the use of the 
club member responsible for that meeting. 

Another service popular with many groups is the Play Reading collection. 
Four to six copies of plays that are suitable for group reading are circulated 
as a group, and are so much in demand that they must often be routed as if 
they were actual traveling theatre companies. 

Other services, intended especially for schools, for clubs, or for individuals 
are not mentioned here, since this is intended to explain service to libraries; 
but any library that wants to offer reading courses to its patrons, or special 
books to its schools or clubs may depend on the Traveling Library to supple- 
ment its collection in any direction. 

Miss Katharine J. Middleton, assisted by Mrs. Ruth Kelly, is the reference 
librarian in charge especially of club service and library requests for special 
reference; Miss Mary O’Ferrall heads the Community service division—the 
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section that sends out collections of books for periods of six weeks to six 
months. The Chief of the Department is Miss Jennie T. Schrage. The address 
is B-103 State Office Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin, since the Traveling Li- 
brary and Study Club Department is a part of the state service, and has no 
connection, other than the most cordial cooperation, with the University. 
Jennie T. Schrage 

Legislative Reference Library 

The Legislative Reference Library is a part of the Free Library Commis- 
sion. It has three main functions: offers a bill-drafting service for the legisla- 
ture, a research and library service principally for the legislature and state 
departments but also available to private citizens, and it edits the Wisconsin 
Blue Book. They will furnish information within their department to anyone 
requesting it. Requests should be sent directly to them. Howard F. Ohm is 
head of this department. 


Department of Debating and Public Discussion 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 

The Department of Debating and Public Discussion is one of the four orig- 
inal departments of the University Extension Division. It was established forty 
years ago to serve as an information center for the people of the entire state. 
It has served its purpose well and continues to help individuals and organiza- 
tions in all parts of Wisconsin in their search for information of a personal or 
professional nature and for help in program planning. 

Over a period of years the department, under the able leadership of Frank 
A. Hutchins, Almere L. Scott, and Leslie E. Brown, has brought some aspect 
of university services to every town and hamlet and to hundreds of thousands 
of Wisconsin citizens. 

One of the oldest services is the package library of pamphlets and periodical 
materials touching on any subject in which many clients of the department 
may be interested. These loan packages are prepared by a staff of eleven com- 
petent research persons from materials obtained from governmental sources, 
industrial and business concerns, educational foundations, and the nearly four 
hundred periodical publications to which the department subscribes. It is 
not the purpose of the Department of Debating and Public Discussion to cir- 
culate books, since this function is so well served by the Traveling Library 
Division of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. The major function of 
loan packages is to furnish information in more concise ways than books may 
do or on subjects so new that they are not as yet found in books. 

Many groups in the state are using the program planning services of the 
department. Printed program suggestions and loan packages on progress plan- 
ning are available and individual counsel is extended either by mail or by 
personal consultation. 

During the last two years, the Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion has been working very closely with the Bureau of Visual Instruction in 
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correlating printed matter with motion pictures and film strips for use as film 
forums by adult groups of the state. These film forum materials are accom- 
panied by discussion guides and a copy of the Film Forum Guide, prepared 
jointly by the two departments. 

Another well established service of the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion is the Play Library, consisting of about 15,000 plays. These plays 
are lent to interested groups or individuals so that they may read a number of 
plays without having to buy any before making a final choice for production. 
The library also contains a good collection of books on dramatic technique. 

The Art Division of the Department circulates mounted art masterpieces and 
portfolios of Norwegian Design in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania Dutch Silk Screen 
Prints, Block Printed Textiles, and Block Prints. Books on various handicrafts 
and hobbies are also available, as well as a modest collection of sheet music 
and phonograph records. 

Reading courses on a number of subjects have been prepared to guide in- 
dividuals and groups into a more thorough understanding of many cultural 
subjects as well as contemporary issues. 

The newest service of the Department was announced in February by L. H. 
Adolfson, Director of the University Extension Division. The Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion has been designated by him as the state cor- 
respondence center for the United Nations Information Service. Individuals 
and groups in Wisconsin can now address their inquiries about any phase of 
the United Nations directly to this department rather than writing to Lake 
Success, N. Y. 

The Department of Debating and Public Discussion publishes jointly with 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction a monthly newsletter entitled “Program 
Notes” which keeps adult group leaders currently informed of new University 
services and program suggestions. This newsletter will be sent free to anyone 
upon request. 

The Department of Debating and Public Discussion also houses the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre, which is under the direction of Robert Gard. The state 
headquarters for the Wisconsin High School Forensic Association is also in 
the Department of Debating and Public Discussion where the Director is the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the forensic association. 

The Department welcomes requests for services from any public library, 
adult organization, or individual in the state. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Department of Debating and Public Discussion, University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. Visitors are always welcome at its new offices in the 
Extension Annex at 1327 University Avenue, Madison. Mrs. Gladys Trayser is 
the Administrative Assistant and Robert H. Schacht is the director. 


Robert H. Schacht, Director, 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


A. L. A. Midwinter Conference 

Among the 1,000 delegates who attended 
the Midwinter Conference of A. L. A. in 
Chicago January 29-February 1, were a 
number of Wisconsin librarians: John Chan- 
cellor, John R. Barton, Mrs. Charles Veslak, 
members of the Commission, Elizabeth Burr 
and Mrs. Orrilla Thompson of the Com- 
mission Staff. These five people with Muriel 
Fuller, Chairman of W. L. A. State Wide 
Library Service Committee and Marjorie 
Perham of Racine attended the Pre-Confer- 
ence Workshop on January 28th sponsored 
by: the Joint Committee of the A. L. A. 
and the Rural Sociological Society in coop- 
eration with A. L. A. Library Extension 
Division. There was a registration of 121 
people from thirty-five states. 

The purpose of this Workshop was to de- 
termine the problems of mutual interest 
which librarians and rural sociologists could 
best tackle cooperatively. Small group dis- 
cussions, reports and general group discus- 
sions throughout the three sessions were 
ably guided and given continuity by Mr. 
Don Phillips, Assistant Extension Director 
in Charge of Adult Education, Michigan 
State College. 

Small group discussions according to state 
or regional areas brought out concrete prob- 
lems for immediate attention. Wisconsin 
meeting with Michigan discovered a mutual 
problem in the cut-over area service need. 
Any research project carried on by one state 
will be useful to the other. 

The regular conference was devoted to 
Committee and Sectional Meetings. Particu- 
larly profitable were the two sessions of the 
Library Extension Division. Reports from 
the state agencies revealed common prob- 
lems and were suggestive as to new methods 
of approach and solution. 

The Council adopted new minimum sal- 
ary recommendations and proposed to es- 
tablish a recruiting committee. For clerical 
positions it recommended a minimum salary 
of $1800. a year, compared with the previ- 
ous minimum of $1850; for sub-professional 
workers, $2,160 instead of $1,620, and for 
professional employes, $2800. compared with 
$2100. 


The recruiting committee to be known as 
a Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, will not only carry out a nation-wide 
recruiting campaign, but will undertake a 
study of why librarians leave their positions 
and what can be done to keep them. 

As a part of the “Great Issues” program 
in 1948 the European Recovery Program is 
receiving first attention. Saturday evening 
was devoted to a forum on this subject with 
Cyril O. Houle, dean, University College, 
University of Chicago, presiding. There was 
a discussion presenting the pros and cons 
of the Marshall Pian with speakers Brunson 
MacChesney, professor of law, and Curtis 
D. MacDougall, professor of journalism, both 
of Northwestern University, and Mrs. Louise 
L. Wright, director, Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations, urging cultural aid to Eur- 
ope. 

Section of Workers with Young 
People—Spring Meeting 

Florence Hensey, Children’s Librarian, 
Wausau Public Library, Chairman of the 
Section of Workers with Young People at 
the La Crosse Public Library April 9 and 
10 has announced complete plans for the 
meeting. They are built around the theme 
of “Extension of Library service to young 
people through cooperation with other com- 
munity agencies.” On Friday Mrs. Alice 
Schowalter, Director of Work with Children, 
Racine Public Library, will discuss “Pre- 
school radio story hour”; Norma Rathbun, 
Chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, will talk about “Cooperation 
of the children’s room with other commu- 
nity agencies.” There will be visits to La 
Crosse libraries, and a dinner followed by 
an address by Marguerite Henry, notable 
children’s author. 

Saturday’s program includes: Alice Brooks, 
Librarian, Materials Center, University of 
Chicago, talking about “Developmental val- 
ues in children’s literature”; “School and 
public library cooperation,” a panel discus- 
sion with Wilma Bennett, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Library Science, University of Wis- 
consin Library Schools, as moderator, and 
participating librarians—Gladys Cavanaugh, 
Madison; Christine Pedersen, Wisconsin Ra- 
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pids; Esther Regli, Wauwatosa; and Juanita 
Walker, Superior. Recent Children’s Books 
will be reviewed by Elizabeth Burr, Library 
Advisor in charge of Children’s Work. 

Reservations for the Friday luncheon and 
the Friday dinner must.reach Helen Dresser, 
La Crosse Public Library, by April 1. A 
reminder—make your hotel reservation early. 

For those who wish hotel accommoda- 
tions reservations may be sent to: Linker 
Hotel, Stoddard Hotel and the La Crosse 
Hotel. 

Will you be responsible for getting this in- 
formation to your high school librarian? 


Great Books Program 


Plans are under way to expand the Great 
Books discussion program throughout the 
state. Regional training centers will be set 
up at two or three colleges (probably Law- 
rence and Beloit) to which cities where an 
interest in the program has been shown 
can send two or three prospective leaders 
to an intensive training course of about a 
week, now planned for the end of August 
and the first week in September. Milwaukee 
has 21 of these discussion groups in the 
metropolitan area, led by men and women 
given a special technique of the Great Books 
Foundation at a 10 meeting course last 
spring. We have been warned against start- 
ing groups with untrained leaders. 


Librarians can be the key people in the 
expansion of this idea, by giving out infor- 
mation to individuals and organizations, try- 
ing to round up the 40 potential members 
needed to form a group, and locating good 
leaders or offering their own services as 
leaders to take the training course in August. 
It has been found that the best way for a 
community to organize a program is for the 
interested persons to form a central com- 
mittee consisting of leaders in the field of 
adult education, prominent men in labor 
and industry, and leaders in civic, social and 
religious groups. 


Helen Terry, W. L. A. Co-ordinator 
Great Books Program, Milwaukee 
Public Library 
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Film Preview 

Students in the Library School class, the 
faculty, and some Commission staff mem- 
bers attended a special film preview at the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction arranged by 
Robert Schacht, on February 10. Of the six 
films shown, the three listed below will be 
of interest to librarians. They may be bor- 
rowed from: Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
1812 West Johnson Street, Madison 6. 
Books and people; the wealth within. 16mm. 

color and sound. 15 minutes. rental $3.50. 

A. L. A. 

Shows the work of the Alabama State 
Extension agency in establishing county 
service. One of its outstanding features is 
the showing of the many types of services. 
The Librarian. sound. 10 minutes. rental 

$1.75. Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 

One of the “Your life work” films; excel- 
lent for recruitment purposes. Emphasis on 
the philosophy of librarianship in general— 
bringing books and people together. The 
work of the various fields of library service 
is clearly and accurately pictured. 
Speeding your reading. sound. 10 minutes. 

rental $1.25. Teaching Aids Exchange. 

Shows clearly and logically how to de- 
velop more effective reading habits. Valu- 
able for classroom use particularly. 


Public Library Institute 

Letters were sent to librarians in all the 
medium and larger libraries of the state de- 
scribing the plan for an Institute on Public 
Library problems. The response has been 
most gratifying and interest in the Institute 
is definite. It will be held August 23, 24 and 
25 in Madison. The University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division is cooperating with the 
Wisconsin Library Commission to make this 
possible. 

The program is being planned from the 
administrative point of view for head librar- 
ians and assistants, trustees and interested 
local government officials. Problems which 
are common to libraries throughout the state 
and for which librarians have asked assist- 
ance will be considered. 

More information will soon be available. 
Save these dates—August 23-24-25. 
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ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katharine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


Do you send for the Stencil circulars is- 
sued by Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison 6? The following are re- 
cent ones of interest: 


Good floor finishes for the home and Fur- 
niture arrangement for comfort, interest and 
hospitality (Stencil circulars 269 and 264) 
are full of ideas for the homemaker. Health 
and medical care for the family and com- 
munity (Stencil circular 259) presents facts 
about hospital and medical facilities and 
insurance in Wisconsin particularly. Does 
your club need a constitution (Stencil cir- 
cular 265) describes the purpose and form 
of a constitution, and an outline of a model 
constitution. 

Save grain by controlling pantry pests, 
a fact sheet issued by U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, will give the homemakers some ex- 
cellent tips on how to keep the pantry free 
of insects. 

Swords of peace—Headline series No. 64— 
deals with problems of disarmament, dis- 
cussed by Preston Slosson, and problems of 
international policing, discussed by Grayson 
Keils. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 35c 


Latin America, land of a golden legend 
—Headline series No. 65—deals with such 
questions as Why is Latin America “the 
perennial land of the future?” Who are the 
Latin Americans? What about their re- 
sources, trade, industries? How has the U. S. 
dealt with the Latin American countries, 
and how can we do so in the future? For- 
eign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 85c 

Forging a new China—Headline series No. 
67—discusses the background of postwar 
China, present conditions, and postwar 
American aid to China. Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 East 88th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 85c 
Pacific Asia—Headline series No. 66—is a 
political atlas of the countries that border 
the Pacific ocean and those islands that lie 
in groups at various distances off the Pacific 
coasts of Asia. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 
88th St., New York 16, N. Y. 45c 


American Job Series is a series of mono- 
graphs issued by Science Research Associ- 
ates to provide expert vocational information 
on many type of work and related topics. 
Study your way through school contains 
many ideas and methods to help high school 
students improve their study skills. Handbook 
of job facts is issued in 8 parts, each taking 
up a different group of vocations—Part I, 
Professional, semi-professional and manager- 
ial occupations; Part II, Clerical, sales, agri- 
cultural, fishery, forestry, and skilled-trades 
occupations; Part III, Service jobs—domestic, 
personal, protective, and building service, 
and semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
Information is given in chart form, so that 
the reader may see at a glance the essential 
facts about a given occupation. 75c each, 
from Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Understanding Sex is written for young 
people who are beginning to face questions 
about sex and the common problems it 
brings up. A short bibliography adds value. 
75c from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Occupational briefs is a series of four- 
page pamphlets issued by Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. Each Brief describes a major job, 
qualifications, opportunities, financial re- 
turns, advantages and disadvantages. A short 
bibliography is included. 15c each; $5. a 
year (50 issues). 

School water supply, bulletin No. 2, pre- 
sents concise information on how to pro- 
vide safeguards against water carried disease. 
See that everyone interested in school health 
in your town knows about this pamphlet 
which may be obtained free from the State 
Board of Health, 458 State Office Building, 
Madison 2, 

When you remodel your farm home, a 
pamphlet of the Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, Madison 6, will tell you 
about the basic requirements for a con- 
venient, livable and attractive farmhouse 
as well as the principles of planning and 
procedure to be followed for satisfactory 
results. 
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UNESCO and you: questions and answers 
on the how, what and why of your share 
in UNESCO, together with a six-point pro- 
gram for individual action, is a pamphlet to 
be -called to the attention of high school 
students as well as club members. 15c from 
Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Thomas Jefferson, social reformer, by H. 
W. Foote, is a timely publication in the 
Beacon reference series (25c each) issued 
by Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 


The disabled find jobs will tell any dis- 
abled person in your town how Wisconsin 


helps in rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
Free from State Board of Vocational and 
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Adult Education, Rehabilitation Division, 
820 State Office Bldg., Madison 2. 

Careers for youth in life insurance is the 
story of 50 career possibilities in the field of 
life insurance, qualifications, opportunities, 
earnings. Excellent vocational material, free 
from Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 East 42d St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Educational materials on life insur- 
ance is a descriptive folder of booklets, 
charts, motion pictures, available from the 
Institute. 

The four Wisconsin capitols, an article in 
the Blue Book of 1923, was revised in De- 
cember 1947, and may be obtained free from 
the State Centennial Committee, State Cap- 
itol, Madison 2. 


NEW BOOKS 


Through the cooperation of a number of readers, the Bulletin presents annotations on 
current adult books, signed by their initials. M. K. R. is Mary Katharine Reely, J. T. S. 
Jennie T. Schrage, O. M. T., Orrilla M. Thompson, K. J. M., Katharine J. Middleton, 


E. G. D., Edgar G. Doudna. 


Note: Complete author entries—name forms—will be used in book annotations so far as 
they are known, for the convenience of those who wish to use this as a guide in cataloging. 


General Works—Religion 


Joeckel, Carleton B. and Winslow, 
Amy, with a chapter by Lowell 
Martin. A national plan for public li- 
brary service. 1948. 169p. A. L. A., 
$3. 027.4 


An outline of a proposed system of 
public libaries and integrated library 
functions with an aim toward providing 
a high level of service throughout the 
nation. The plan also implements the 
basic scheme by consideration of a num- 
ber of related topics: library collections, 
personnel, buildings, citizen interest, and 
research projects. O. M. T. 


Ferguson, Walter Dewey. Journey 
through the Bible. 1947. 3863p. Har- 
per, $3.50. 220 


Intending to interest adults in Bible 
reading, the author makes the writers 
of the Biblical books, especially the minor 
prophets, real understandable people. 


Written in vivid prose, the book is inter- 
esting even without reference to the 
Bible, but doubly so if read with the 
Bible at hand. Has good index. J. T.S. 


See Booklist 44:177 Ja. 15 ’48. 


Ferm, Vergilius, ed. Religion in the 
twentieth century. 1948. 470p. 
Philosophical Library, $5. 290 


This excellent guide to twentieth cen- 
tury religions is the result of collabora- 
tion of twenty-eight well-known authori- 
ties explaining some of the world’s old- 
est religions as well as many of the new 
faiths. The book will have great value 
in the reference collection. O. M. T. 


Goodspeed, Edgar Johnson. Paul. 
1947. 239p. Winston, $2.50. 227 


A fascinating biography by a great 
Bible scholar who can write with author- 
ity and interest. The story of Saul of 
Tarsus, his life and his letters are so 
well done that out of the book walks a 
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great figure. “Of all the followers of 
Jesus, none made so great a contribution 
to the thinking of mankind as Paul.” 


See Booklist 44:195 F.1’48. E.G. D. 


McNeill, John Thomas. Books of faith 
and power. 1947. 183p. Harper, $2. 
261 


Six classics of Western religion which 
are known to have played an important 
part in directing the Protestant Refor- 
mation have been selected by Dr. Mc- 
Neill for interpretation in this book. 
Writings from Martin Luther, John Cal- 
vin, Richard Hooker, John Bunyan, Wil- 
liam Law and John Wesley are discussed 
according to the purpose which moti- 
vated them, their literary and philsoph- 
ical elements, their historical and religi- 
ous setting and the kind of men their 
authors were. O. M. T. 


Shoemaker, Samuel Moor. Revive thy 
church beginning with me. 1948. 
127p. Harper, $1.50. 261 


The presiding Bishop’s book for Lent. 
An inspirational book for Lenten read- 
ing but helpful in that group of much 
sought after books of self-examination. 
He makes clear that, “unless something 
happens to us and in us, it will not hap- 
pen through us.” O. M. T. 


Social and Natural Science 


Benedict, Ruth (Fulton) and Welifish, 
Gene. In Henry's backyard; the 
races of mankind. 1948. [49p.] il- 
lus. Schuman, bds., $2. 572 


With publication coming on the second 
day of Brotherhood Week this plea for 
understanding of other races will be a 
welcome addition for every library. It is 
the outgrowth of the CIO sponsored film, 
“Brotherhood of Man”—animated sound 
and color film (available from Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, 1312 West John- 
son Street, Madison 6. Rental $2.50). 
The text is very simple with colored car- 
toon type pictures showing Henry who 
wakes to find his backyard full of men of 
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various colors. On closer study he finds 
that fundamentally they are all the same. 
This book will be suitable for use with 
young people. ea 


See Booklist 44:211 F. 15 ’48. 


Dean, Vera Micheles. The United 
States and Russia. 1947. 8321p. maps. 
Harvard Univ. Press, $3. 827.73 


Author’s view of Russia in the light 
of historic forces that have molded its 
development. Appraises American policy 
in terms of what she thinks possible 
rather than what would be ideal. O. M. T. 


See Booklist 44:127 D. 1 ’47. 


Phelps, Edith M. and Ulman, Ruth, 
eds. University debaters’ annual: 
1946-1947. 1947. 316p. Wilson, 
$2.25. 374 


Thirty-third annual volume of notable 
intercollegiate debates and discussions de- 
livered in American colleges and univer- 
sities during the college year 1946-1947, 
followed by bibliographies and briefs. The 
subjects included are: United Nations, 
Statehood for Hawaii, Our national labor 
policy, U. S. Russian relations, Great 
Britain-U. S. relations, and Control of 
atomic power. O. M. T. 


Useful Arts 


Berne, Eric. The mind in action. 1947. 
321p. Simon & S., $3. 182 or 616.8 


In understandable language the author 
explains what human beings are, how 
they came to be that way, kinds of prob- 
lems that develop and what may be done 
about them. Dr. Berne answers the ques- 
tions that most readers turning to this 
book would have. Recommended for larg- 
er libraries. Oo. M..'T. 


See Booklist 44:145 D. 15 ’47. 


Hardy, Kay. Costume design. 1948. 
277p. illus. McGraw, $5. 646 


A vocational guide to costume design- 
ing, either from the creating or adver- 
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tising angle. The difference in the various 
clothing careers available is discussed. 
The text provides training in color, de- 
sign, history of costume and successful 
period styles. An excellent introduction 
for the person wishing to get an all-over 
picture of designing as a career. O. M. T. 


Slaughter, Frank Gill. Medicine for 
moderns; the new science of psy- 
chosomatic medicine. 1947. 246p. 
Messner, $3.50. 616.8 


Intended for the layman this is the 
story of a new advance in medicine. Psy- 
chosomatic illnesses are discussed accord- 
ing to history, symptoms and treatment. 
Recommended for medium and larger li- 
braries having need for this kind of in- 
formation. O. M. T. 


See Booklist 44:180 Ja. 15 48. 
Travel—Biography—History 


Averill, Gerald. Ridge runner: the 
story of a Maine woodsman. 1948. 
217p. Lippincott, $2.75. 917.41 


From the stories his grandfather told 
when he .was a small boy, through tales 
of the rough lumbermen, to the last chap- 
ters which tell of his experiences as a 
game warden, with some advice to deer 
hunters, the author has made an inter- 
esting book of his love of the open coun- 


try and wild life. J.T. 8. 
Baldridge, Cyrus Le Roy. Time and 
chance. 1947. 44l1p. illus. Day, 
$7.50. 921 or 759.1 


Time and chance is the delightful auto- 
biography of a well-known illustrator, 
Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge, who began his 
art training at the age of ten, and in 
the course of his life has illustrated two 
world wars, and traveled far and wide 
in his search for models, especially in 
the Orient. His book will interest artists 
end travelers, as well as readers who 
like interesting people. Perhaps best for 
medium and large libraries. K. J. M. 
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Blegen, Theodore Christian. Grass 
roots history. 1947. 266p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press, $3. 904 


In his translations of immigrant let- 
ters and documents Prof. Blegen, dean 
of the graduate school at Minnesota, is 
doing for the Scandinavians of his re- 
gion what Dr. Joseph Schafer did for 
German and other foreign-language 
groups in Wisconsin. There is loyal Wis- 
consin interest in the book, too. Settle- 
ments at Milwaukee and Lake Koshkon- 
ong figure in some of the narratives, so, 
while the book is published in honor of 
Minnesota’s Territorial Centennial, it 
contributes also to our own Centennial 
of statehood. M. K. R. 


See Booklist 44:199 F. 1 ’48. 


Sulkin, Edith. Continent in Limbo. 
1947. 304p. Reynal, $3. 940.531 


Acquainted through personal experi- 
ences of the past with the countries she 
visited, the author has assembled this re- 
markable picture of how the people of 
Europe came through the war—what 
they are thinking and doing today, and 
especially how they differ from the peo- 
ple she had known in these countries 
previously. Recommended. O. M. T. 


See Booklist 44:43 O. 1 ’47. 
Wisconsin Material—Pamphlets 
New Series—American Folklore: 


Brown, Dorothy Moulding. Pecos 
Bill, mythical hero of the American 
cowboy. 1947. 15p. The author, P. 
O. Box, Madison, 40c 898 


———— Indian fireside tales. 1947. 7p. 
The author, 40c 970.1 


———— Manabush; Menomini_ tales. 
1947. 7p. The author, 40c 970.1 


———— “Pleasant” flowers and “com- 
fortin’” herbs. 1947. 15p. The auth- 
or, 75c 716 or 635 
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Current Folklore publications—1947: 

Brown, Dorothy Moulding. Wisconsin 
circus lore, 1850-1908; stories of the 
big top, sawdust ring, menagerie 
and sideshows. 1947. 40p. The auth- 
or, 75¢ 791 


Fiction 
Dahl, Borghild. Karen. 1947. 318p. 
Random, $2.50. 


Drawing the characteristics of her 
heroine from the stories of her own moth- 
er and grandmother and other Norwegi- 
an women who pioneered in the middle 
west, Miss Dahl presents Karen as high- 
ly competent, not only in the baking, 
spinning, field work and carpentry that 
came her way as a pioneer, but able to 
manage her husband and everyone else 
that came her way, to get ahead on the 
Dakota prairie. J. T. S. 


Deasy, Mary. The hour of spring. 
1948. 368p. Little, $3. 


Delightful story of three generations 
of Joyce family from 1870 to 1928. Many 
personal stories interwoven with main 
theme. An “Irish” book with speech and 
humor of Celts at times a little over- 
done, but the author insists that “it is 
above everything a story of people.” 
Author’s first novel although she has pub- 
lished many short stories. E. G. D. 


Downes, Anne Miller. Mary Donovan. 
1948. 319p. Lippincott, $2.75. 


A novel of marriage involving totally 
different backgrounds and beliefs. Dur- 
ing the ordeal of their married life the 
Donovans develop in their different ways 
until with the climax in Tom’s death, 
Mary can look ahead with some security 
to plan for her family. Light reading. 

O. M. T. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. Midnight lace, a 
novel. 1948. 3809p. Random, $2.75. 


Dolly Hessian, pretty millinery trim- 
mer, made her dramatic appearance in a 
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small midwestern town in 1911 with her 
full program well in mind. She married 
the town’s most eligible bachelor and 
charmed its’ most important citizen— 
Senator Newgate. Both ventures proved 
successful. Serialized in Woman’s Home 
Companion. O. M. T. 


See Booklist 44:202 F. 1 748. 


Mannes, Marya. Message from a stran- 
ger, a novel. 1948. 246p. Viking, 
$2.75. 


Olivia Baird, a lyric poet, was a wo- 
man of the world. She tells her own 
story. In life she had given unsparingly 
of herself. In death her influence con- 
tinued in the lives of the man who meant 
most to her, to her two successive hus- 
bands and to her son and daughter. For 
more sophisticated readers. O. M. T. 


Ostenso, Martha. Milk route. 1948. 
250p. Dodd, $3. 


Ben Start knew the people in the sub- 
urban village of Wahwahnissa Creek 
through making his early morning deliv- 
eries of milk at back doors. Martha Os- 
tenso has lifted the roof from these 
homes and shown the people who live in 
them with their problems—their secrets, 
joys, sorrows, frustrations and successes. 
A good picture of small town life. Re- 
commended. O. M. T. 


Raynolds, Robert. Paquita. 1947. 369p. 
Putnam, $3. 


Against a background of the 1810 ris- 
ing, which was the beginning of the re- 
volt for freedom in Mexico, a charming 
Spanish heroine, her conservative family 
(except Uncle Hilario, who leaned to- 
ward sympathy with the Indian) and 
two or three attractive men play their 
part in the events of the day. Paquita is 
genuinely appealing, and the book is full 
of humor in spite of a serious purpose. 
The chapter headings are in the vein of 
Cervantes. Highly recommended. J. T. S. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. A light in 
the window. 1948. 348p. Rinehart, 
$2.75. 
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Starting with the return from World 
War I of Courtney Wayne, who had mar- 
ried Ricky after short acquaintance and 
had but a week with her before going 
overseas, the book follows the Waynes 
(a publishing family) through boom and 
depression, personal relationships and 
the lives of their parents and children 
_ until the return of Jeff, their son, from 
World War II. An understanding picture 
of America in those years. J. T.8. 


Steinbeck, John. The pear]. 1947. 122p. 
Viking, $2. 


Kine, the fisherman, and his family 
were poor but happy before he found 
‘he magnificent pearl in an oyster. The 
rest of the story is tragedy, until in the 
end he throws it back into the sea. Very 
well written, with humanity and under- 
standing. Was first published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. = Pe Wa 


See Booklist 44:152 D. 15 47. 


Thirkell, Angela. Private enterprise. 
1948. 405p. Knopf, $3. 
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Another of the “Barsetshire” novels, 
featuring the same English families as 
her previous stories. This is the second 
summer since the peace, is almost bitter 
about the Labor movement, but amusing 
to those who like slow-moving English 
novels. The end-paper maps of Barset- 
shire, her imaginary county, are full of 
names that sound as if they should be 
genuine, and are really silly, such as 
“Winter Overcotes” and “Little Misfit.” 


See Booklist 44:166 Ja. 1°48. J. T.S. 


Wilder, Thornton. The Ides of March. 
1948. 246p. Harper, $2.75. 


Through four groups of imaginary let- 
ters and documents, the author recreates 
the last year of the life of Julius Caesar, 
the Rome in which he lived, and the 
hates and loves of the day, especially the 
character and philosophy of Caesar him- 
self. The parts are not in consecutive 
order, which may be a bit confusing to 
some readers. Outstanding book by a 
Wisconsin author. J. T.S. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Blough, Glenn O. Beno, the Riverburg 
mayor. 1948. 75p. illus. Holt, $2.25. 


A hilarious, nonsensical story of the 
village of Riverburg and the Mayor who 
refused to have a town clock. His coun- 
cil members rebel; the Mayor entertains 
the whole village by accepting the dare 
to try the council members’ jobs, discov- 
ers that he needs to learn his own job 
and organizes a carnival to raise money 
for the town clock. Grades 3-5. 


Bromhall, Winifred. Mary Ann’s first 
picture. 1948. [32p.] illus. Knopf, 
$1.50. 

Mary Ann has a happy seventh birth- 


day celebration with lots of gifts but the 
most perfect one is a paint box with 


which she immediately paints her first 
picture. She uses her ingenuity to save 
her picture from being ruined by a blot 
of red paint. Same format and illustrator 
as Kay Avery’s Wee willow whistle (BUL- 
LETIN, Mar. ’47). 


Ceder, Georgiana Dorcas. Ethan, the 
shepherd boy. 1948. 95p._ illus. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2. 


Ethan will find many friends among 
children 9 and 10 years old. When his 
grandmother dies, leaving him alone, 
Ethan searches for his only kinsman, a 
shepherd in the Judean hills, endures the 
hardships of the shepherd’s life to secure 
his uncle’s love and shares in the glory 
of the announcement to the shepherds of 
the birth of the Christ. Helen Torrey’s 
illustrations, type and format excellent 
for grades 4-5. 
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Conger, Marion. Rosie the Rhino. 
1948. [30p.] illus. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, bds., $1. 


Kurt Wiese has done the pictures for 
this refreshingly funny picture book of 
the rhinoceros who walked away from 
the zoo to shop and swim and go to a 
little boy’s birthday party. The little boy 
belonged to Mr. Tuttle, the zoo keeper, 
so Rosie is found at the end of her hap- 
py day. Ages 3-7. 


Douglas, Emily (Taft). Appleseed 
farm. 1948. 128p. illus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 


Penny, left on the farm while her 
mother and father work with U. N., sees 
the importance of the Bartlett farm and 
her Aunt Millie’s life when she hears the 
story of her great-grandmother’s tenth 
birthday. Most of the book has to do 
with her great-grandmother’s gift from 
Johnny Appleseed and how planting an 
orchard was the beginning of success- 
fully taming the Indiana _ wilderness. 
Grades 4-6. 


McLelland, Isabel Couper. Ten Beav- 
er road. 1948. 152p. illus. Holt, 
$2.50. 


The McTavish family comes from Scot- 
land to Oregon in 1910 to try out the 
country and decide to make their home 
permanently in America. This story of 
wee Jean, the youngest, Christina, an 
eleven year old, Jonathan, the in-between 
brother, and Mr. and Mrs. McTavish, has 
interest for its social values of a family 
in strange surroundings and for its good 
family relationships. Grades 4-6. 


Ogston, Helen. Piney bear. 1948. 54p. 
illus. McBride, $2.00. 


The story of a summer spent in Yel- 
lowstone Park by a mother bear and her 
cub, Piney, and the other animals, all 
living in their natural habitat. Written 
by the wife of a ranger in the National 
Service. Grades 3-5. 
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Tresselt, Alvin. The wind and Peter. 
1948. [32p.] Oxford, $1. 


Garry MacKenzie draws the pictures 
for this story of Peter’s search for the 
wind as successfully as he pictured Fred- 
die, the owl (BULLETIN, May ’47). Ages 
4-7, 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bell, Margaret Elizabeth. Watch for 
a tall white sail. 1948. 222p. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 


Sixteen year old Florence, accustomed 
to the comforts of a home in Victoria, 
discovers that keeping house for hér 
brothers at a lonely fishery in Alaska 
is a job that takes all her ingenuity, faith 
and courage. Laid in 1887, the story will 
appeal to the older girl reader for its 
romance and high adventure of the Mon- 
roes against the wilderness. 


Harper, Martha Barnhart. Bittersweet. 
1948. 238p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 


Based upon family happenings in the 
1860’s, the story the author tells is of 
a Pennsylvania family during the Civil 
war and particularly the maturing of 
the oldest daughter, Lucy, as she falls 
in love with a young minister. His death 
causes her to withdraw within herself 
but her younger brother’s need of her 
makes for a readjustment to life. For 
older girls. 


Leighton, Margaret (Caver). Judith of 
France. 1948. 28lp. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 


The author turns from the western 
scene of her book Singing cave (BUL- 
LETIN, May 45) to France and England 
of ancient times. Judith, the young bride 
of the aging Aethelwulf, father of Al- 
fred, is motivated in all that she does 
after she arrives in England with the 
desire not to set one brother against an- 
other. The story of Judith’s stay in Eng- 
land and return to France makes good 
reading for the older girl, before begin- 
ning to read modern historical novels. 
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Savery, Constance. Dark house on the 
moss. 1948. 216p. Longmans, $2.50. 


Well-told mystery story of two or- 
phans in the marsh lands of England. 
The mystery of an uninhabited village 
on the bog and of an uncle, hated by 
his tenants and relatives, is solved by 
the near catastrophe of the marsh break- 
ing its boundaries and nearly engulfing 
the nearby village. Grades 6-8. 


Tunis, John Roberts. Highpockets. 
1948. 189p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Cecil McDade, Dodger right fielder, is 
so self centered that he is lonely and 
unpopular with the fans and his team- 
mates alike. His problem of discovering 
the meaning of teamwork is solved in a 
story with lots of baseball, through his 
relationship with a boy whom he injures 
with his car. 


Professional Books 


Becker, May (Lamberton). First ad- 
ventures in reading; introducing 
children to books. 1947, reprinted 
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with additions. 286p. Lippincott, 
$2.25. 028.5 


The text is the same as the 1936 edi- 
tion. The recommended lists at the end 
of each chapter have been expanded; the 
paging remains the same. A good book 
for the parent “interested in guiding the 
child’s reading and in building up the 
home library.” 


Walraven, Margaret Kessler. Teach- 
ing through the elementary school 
library. 1948. 183p. illus. Wilson, $3. 

027.8 


This guide to the use of the school li- 
brary in teaching is full of ideas for the 
teacher, the school librarian, the admin- 
istrator and for every public librarian 
interested in stimulating children’s read- 
ing. Written by an educator and an ex- 
perienced school librarian and teacher of 
library science, the book deals with li- 
brary materials, how to select them, how 
.o use them in teaching, how to teach 
their effective use, and most important 
of all, how to develop the reading and li- 
vyary habit in boys and girls. 





FIFTY NOTABLE BOOKS FOR 1947 


The “Fifty Notable Books of 1947” list represents a compilation of the opinions of staff 
groups of twelve selected libraries, varied in size and geographical location, plus the in- 
dividual opinions of about fifteen to twenty individual librarians, ex-librarians and library 
patrons. The list was presented by the A. L. A. Public Libraries Division and adopted by 
the A. L. A. Council at the Midwinter Conference. 


Many of the non-fiction works cover U. S. Russian relations. Among them are: Canby, 
American Memoir; Crum, Behind the Silken Curtain; Dallin, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia; 
Matthiessen, The James Family; Dean, The U. S. and Russia; Fischer, Ghandi and Stalin; 
Gunther, Inside U. S. A.; Johnson, Soviet Russia Since the War; Johnson, William Allen 
White’s America; Lauterbach, Danger from the East; Shirer, End of a Berlin Diary; Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press; U. S. President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights; West, The Meaning of Treason; Lundberg, 
Modern Woman: the Lost Sex; Toynbee, A Study of History (abridged); Byrnes, Speaking 
Frankly. 

Most of the novels deal with American political and social problems ranging from early 
19th century to the present day. They include: Brace, The Garretson Chronicle; Burns, The 
Gallery; Davidson, The Steeper Cliff; Duncan, Gus the Great; Guthrie, The Big Sky; 
Haines, Command Decision; Hobson, Gentlemen’s Agreement; Levi, Christ Stopped at 
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Eboli; Lewis, Kingsblood Royal; Roberts, Lydia Bailey; Spence, Vain Shadow; Stone, Ad- 
versary in the House; Walker, The Quarry; Williams, House Divided. 

Other books on the list are: Brooks, The Times of Melville and Whitman; Butterfield, 
The American Past; Colum, Life and the Dream; Conant, On Understanding Science; 
De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri; Frost, Steeple Bush; Kantor, But Look the Morn; 
Keith, Three Came Home; Lecomte du Nuoy, Human Destiny; Levin, My Father’s House; 
Mauldin, Back Home; Meyer, Peace or Anarchy; Millis, This is Pearll; Morison, The Battle 
of the Atlantic; Mott, Golden Multitudes; Murphy, Logbook for Grace; Nevins, Ordeal of 
the Union, 2 v.; Paul, Linden on the Saugus Branch; Taylor, Richer by Asia. 

A number of these books will not be needed in small library collections—others will 
already have been purchased. 


"ROUND THE STATE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Editor, Round the State 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Blair. The Library Benefit program, spon- 
sored by the Library Board was held on 
March 1 and was a successful event. A pro- 
gram was furnished by eleven rural schools 
and the Blair High School Music depart- 
men. The Library held open house during 
the evening. $157 was realized from this 
benefit. 


Darlington. The Public Library is the bene- 
ficiary of a trust fund set up in the will of 
Mrs. Caroline M. Parson. The amount of 
$23,000 is to be invested by the Library 
Board, the income from which can be used 
to aid in maintaining and increasing the 
equipment and service of the library. 


Eau Claire. On February 16 Walter J. 
McGuire assumed his duties as head of Cir- 
culation and Reference. Mr. McGuire comes 
from Minneapolis Public Library and is a 
graduate of University of Minnesota Library 
School. 


Fairchild. A record program at the Public 
Library was presented by Mrs. Josephine 
Sondergaard, English instructor of the High 
School, and included a complete recording 
of Shakespeare’s Othello. 


Merrill. The Merrill Herald paid tribute to 
the passing of Mrs. Nathalie H. Scribner: 
“We learned with deep regret of the 
death of Mrs. Nathalie H. Scribner, librar- 
ian of the T. B. Scott Free Library of this 
city for the last 25 years. She was a tre- 
mendous influence for good among the resi- 
dents of this county and guided many to 


more and better reading, to education and 
culture. She worked for nearly a decade to 
extend facilities of the Merrill library to 
rural residents and was successful three years 
ago. She built up the children’s department 
in the enlarged old club rooms. A few years 
ago, hearing of the excellent work accom- 
plished by Mrs. Scribner, H. V. Kaltenborn 
donated $2,000 to the library for the pur- 
chase of children’s books. Mrs. Scribner was 
active in club work and helped the clubs 
and other organizations of the county in 
research work. She was ever ready to aid in 
research for individual patrons as well. She 
carried her crusade for more and better 
reading to all parts of the county when she 
appeared times without number before vari- 
ous groups to give talks on books. Though 
ill for over a year, she carried on up to the 
last and gave of her ability and energy to 
what was her life—the T. B. Scott Free 
Library. She gave far beyond the call of 
duty and in her passing Lincoln County has 
lost one of its outstanding citizens.” 


Milwaukee. The Public Library’s Tuesday 
night election seminar series began on Janu- 
ary 29 and was completed on February 24. 
The purpose of the seminars was to help 
candidates and voters to better understand 
municipal government and its problems. 
Talks by outstanding authorities on public 
administration, followed by introduction of 
candidates and a discussion period brought 
to the attention of the various groups: “Plan 
your City or lose it,” “Land use and hous- 
ing,” “Public Works,” and “Municipal Fin- 
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ance.” , .. Microfilmed reproductions of four 
early Milwaukee daily newspapers are now 
available. The Reference department has 
microfilmed copies of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee Sentinel, Evening Wiscon- 
sin, and Milwaukee Daily News. Back issues 
of the Milwaukee Leader, Socialist news- 
paper 1911-1939 in Milwaukee, are being 
microfilmed and will be a part of the col- 
lection. . . . The popular Hobby Forums 
were scheduled for February and March 
Sunday afternoons. Magic slides, marksman- 
ship in rifle shooting, book collecting, tulip 
growing, home movies, arranging fresh flow- 
ers, and photography were the subjects of 
the forums. 


Oshkosh. Several appropriate book exhibits 
were arranged along with the grain samples 
at the Farmers’ and Homemakers’ dairy and 
housing institute held in January. Books and 
pamphlets of special interest to rural people, 
discussing the topics of homemaking, water 
systems and several other subjects were fea- 
tured in the display arranged under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Mellie Anderson, assistant 
county librarian. . . . A new memorial fund, 
to be known as the Herman C. Christensen 
Memorial Fund, has been established at the 
public library. Mr. Christensen was a mem- 
ber of the library board from April 1933 
until July 1946, shortly before his death. 
. . . “Planning for Oshkosh,” a new list of 
books dealing with municipal affairs, has 
been distributed to the city planning com- 
mission by the public library, and to the 
general public. Along this line of thinking 
a display of books on city welfare was ar- 
ranged in the reference room during Febru- 
ary. . . . A book list entitled “Badgers of 
Note” is being distributed by the library. 
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The list includes over 50 people, natives of 
Wisconsin, who have gained national prom- 
inence. . . . City employes receive a cost of 
living adjustment of $59 based on the cost 
of living price index, issued as of August 
15, 1947, or 154.9. The February index fig- 
ure will regulate the automatic increase—or 
decrease of July 1. 


Platteville. Circulation in the public library 
jumped 46% in 1947, Clara Laughton, li- 
brarian, reports. Increased interest is attri- 
buted to increased funds appropriated by 
the city for publicity campaigns, remodeling 
of the Jibrary interior and the increased book 
collection. The Gold Star Memorial Shelf 
which contains books dedicated to Platteville 
servicemen who lost their lives during the 
war, has created wide interest. 


Sheboygan. Mead Public Library reports 
an increase in circulation during the months 
of January and February of 9,724 and a 
high percentage of this was adult non-fiction. 
This increase is attributed to the emphasis 
which the library has put on important top- 
ics of the day such as the Marshall Plan, 
European Reconstruction, Atomic Power, 
One world, etc. . . . The library now has an 
S. V. E. Model AAA Slide and Filmstrip 
projector. For the present they are purchas- 
ing literature filmstrips for use in the chil- 
dren’s room. 


Tomahawk. Esther Venne, librarian, re- 
ports the death of Mr. W. P. Boyle, ex 
officio board member for twenty-four years. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. J. C. Ruther- 
ford, newly appointed superintendent of 


schools. . . . An increase of $200 in the 
library appropriation will permit new light- 
ing which is much needed. 





